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composition one and the same, than that those which are in no
way distinct should be dissevered. Consequently if God has im-
planted in certain bodies the power 6f thinking (as He really has
in the case of human bodies), this very power can be separated
from them, and thus it is none the less really distinct from them.

Neither do I marvel that formerly, before I had liberated myself
from the prejudices of the senses, I rightly perceived that two and
three make five, that if equals be taken from equals the remainders
are equal1l, and many similar things, when nevertheless I did not
think that the soul of man was distinct from his body. For it is
easy to see that the reason why, when a mere infant, I made no
mistake respecting these propositions which all equally admit, was
that I, like all other children, was not accustomed to count two
and three, before the capacity for judging that they make five had
developed. On the other hand from my earliest years I conceived
mind and body as a sort of unity (noticing in a confused way that
I was compounded out of them); and this occurs practically in all
imperfect knowledge, viz. that many things are apprehended as a
unity, which afterwards a more careful scrutiny shows to be
distinct.

But I do marvel greatly that learned men, accustomed to the
study of Metaphysics for thirty years*, after reading my Meditations
seven times over, should think that if I re-read them in the same
spirit of critical analysis with which I should treat them if they had
been brought forward by an opponent, I should not believe that the
arguments therein contained were of such weight and power, as to
compel assent on the part of all, though meanwhile they them-
selves can point to no flaw in my reasonings. Indeed they do me
more honour than I deserve or than should be paid to any man,
in thinking that I employ an Analysis by the aid of which either
true demonstrations are overthrown, or false ones so cloaked and
embellished as to be incapable of refutation by anyone. On the
contrary I announce that I have only sought to discover a method
for detecting the certitude of true and the error of false arguments.
Hence it is not the fact that men of learning do not yet assent to
my conclusions which moves me, so much as that after attentive
and frequent reading of my arguments, they can point to nothing
in them that is either wrongly assumed or incorrectly reasoned.
For their difficulty in admitting the conclusions can be ascribed to
their inveterate habit of thinking otherwise about these matters;

1 Above, p. 240, par. 2.                    2 Ibid.
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